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discussion of the general problems of acclimatization and the aptitude of 
the various European nationalities for life in the tropics, the author says : 
" Summarizing the views of authorities upon this subject, the almost 
universal opinion seems to be that true colonization in the tropics by 
the white race is impossible " (p. 585). " In the face of such testimony 
there can be but one conclusion : to urge the emigration of women, 
children, or of any save those in the most robust health to the tropics, 
may not be to murder in the first degree, but it should be classed, to 
put it mildly, as incitement to it" (p. 586). 

A special word should be added with reference to the very com- 
plete bibliography of the Anthropology and Ethnology of Europe, pub- 
lished as the second volume of the work by the Boston Public Library ; 
to the large number of maps which greatly enhance the value of the 
book ; and to the superb collection of portrait types. 

Arthur W. Dunn. 



The Life of William Morris. By J. W. Mackail. Two volumes, 
illustrated. Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. viii + 375, 364. 

For many, interest in William Morris has centered around some 
special point of his work, and acquaintance with his life has been made 
by reading various studies, each portraying some one line of his activi- 
ties. It is now a satisfaction that the telling of all these pursuits and 
triumphs in chronological order is made into both an alluring life 
story and also a complete narrative with logical sequence. The task 
has been an exacting one, the demands made upon the chronicler of 
a most unusual kind. Morris' genius and endeavors were so multi- 
form that it is required of his biographer to possess sympathies for 
widely different energies and ideals, and most varied powers of judg- 
ment and appreciation. The best has been done, we think, in that 
the chosen biographer, Mr. J. W. Mackail — the son-in-law of the late 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones — entered upon the work at the desire of this 
lifelong friend, and the biography is written from a human stand- 
point. 

The enthusiastic saga-convert, F. Buxton Forman, author of The 
Life Poetic, as Lived by William Morris, may not hold the same esti- 
mate each time in the literary field, and Mr. Bernard Shaw may claim 
the right to deny some statement regarding socialistic dogma, as he 
does with quite amusing wit in his own review of the biography 
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published in the London Daily Chronicle. There Mr. Shaw gives the 
following interesting paragraph : 

His literary judgment leads him astray when socialism is the topic. For 
example, in the futile joint-socialist manifesto drafted by Morris in 1893, and 
reduced in committee by himself, Mr. H. M. Hyndman, and the present writer, 
Mr. Mackail detects the hand of Mr. Sidney Webb ! He declares that " it 
fairly represents the moderate and practical views which Morris held in the 
last years of his life." As a matter of fact, it contains, under cover of certain 
plausible sentiments, no views at all ; and though this is exactly what "mod- 
erate and practical " usually mean in England, it was not in the least what 
they meant to Morris. 

However, even if some of his decisions are thus challenged, Mr. 
Mackail has shown skilled judgment and discernment. 

Morris, through his sixty years of record, proved himself an 
unwonted worker, and developed a compelling and ennobling theory 
and religion of work, while both by deed and by writing he related 
himself to the development of popular social philosophy. It is in 
this view of his life that his biography must be noticed in a journal of 
sociology. These special social energies we may consider for our con- 
venience under (1) personal traits and anecdotes; (2) his association 
with the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings ; (3) the con- 
duct of his business ; (4) his relation to the socialist movement ; (5) 
his social writings. 

1. Early in his college associations there was a dream of forming 
a brotherhood, with some ideal of renunciation and sacrifice, which 
preceded and yet lent its influence to the later formed band which had 
learned that service is better than sacrifice. Of this period the biog- 
rapher says : 

By the end of that year (1854) the religious struggle which seemed likely 
for a while to land both Morris and Burne- Jones in the Roman church was 
practically over, and with this clearing of the air social ideals rose to a more 
important place. Price and Faulkner brought to Oxford actual knowledge 
of the inhuman conditions of human life in the great industrial areas ; their 
special enthusiasms were for sanitation, for factory acts, for the bare ele- 
ments of a possible life among the mass of their fellow-citizens. At Birming- 
ham school a considerable section of the upper boys were awake to the 
crying evils of the period ; social reform was a common topic of conversa- 
tion. The surroundings impressed indelibly on those who lived in them the 
ground truth that all true freedom, all living art, all real morality, even 
among the limited class who are raised out of the common level by wealth 
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or circumstance, finally depend upon the physical and social conditions of 
life which exist for the mass of their fellow-creatures. It was not till long 
afterward that this view of the matter took full hold of Morris, the country- 
bred boy, the easy liver, and born aristocrat. But its influence was already 
sufficient to insure him against the belief that salvation lay in dreams of the 
past or in isolation from the common life of the world. 

The next year, while making a tour of the cathedral towns of 
France with Burne-Jones, Morris shows in his letters his tendency 
toward future ways of thought, regarding both life and architecture. 
After describing in a style worthy of his future prose romances the 
lovely French country, he exclaims : " But we had to leave it, and go 
to Rouen by a nasty, brimstone, noisy, shrieking railway train that cares 
not two-pence for hill or valley, poplar tree or corn poppy, purple 
thistle or white convolvulus ; . . . . that cares not two-pence either 
for tower or spire, or apse, or dome, for it will be as noisy and obtru- 
sive under the spires of Chartres or the towers of Rouen as it is under 
Versailles or the dome of the Invalides ; verily, railways are abomina- 
tions/" It was on this journey that "walking together on the quays of 
Havre, late into the August night, Morris and Burne-Jones at last took 
the definite decision to be artists. Morris did not graduate as a pro- 
fessional architect, nor in all his life did he ever build a house. But 
for him, then and always, the word ' architecture ' bore an immense, and 
one might almost say a transcendental, meaning." 

Just after this, in a long letter to his mother, acquainting her with 
his decision, he says : " In any work one delights in, even the merest 
drudgery connected with it is delightful too." Years later, in 1881, 
his horror of pleasureless labor provoked these words : " If I were to 
work ten hours a day at work I despised and hated, I should spend my 
leisure I hope in political agitation, but I fear in drinking." 

2. One cause to which, it is well known, he gave much time and 
skilled attention was the Society for the Protection of Ancient Build- 
ings, or, as Morris himself styled it, the "Anti-Scrape Society." 
Writing of the year 1877 Mackail says : 

Almost without knowing it Morris was now beginning to take part in 

public action and political life His innate socialism — if the word 

may for once be used in its natural sense, and not as expressing any doctrine 
— was and had been from his earliest beginnings the quality which more than 
any other permeated and dominated all he did. In this year it forced itself into 
two different channels, which would by ordinary people be distinguished from 
one another as belonging to the fields of art and politics, but which to Morris 
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himself, to whom both art and politics, except in so far as they bore directly on 
life, were alike meaningless, only represented two distinct points at which 

the defense of life against barbarism could be carried on The Society 

for the Protection of Ancient Buildings has had a long, a quiet, and not a 
useless life; and has, directly or indirectly, saved many remnants of the 
native art of England from destruction. 

Part of a letter he wrote the Atheneeum in this cause reads : " What 
I wish, therefore, is that an association should be set on foot to keep a 
watch on old monuments, to protest against all ' restoration ' that 
means more than keeping out wind and weather, and by all means, 
literary and other, to awaken a feeling that our ancient buildings are 
not mere ecclesiastical toys, but sacred monuments of the nation's 
growth and hope." Mr. Mackail says the principles of the society are 
given by Morris with unsurpassed lucidity and force in the statement 
issued by it at its foundation. Of this statement the first • and last 
paragraphs read : 

Within the last fifty years a new interest, almost like another sense, has 
arisen in these ancient monuments of art ; and they have become the subject 
of one of the most interesting of studies, and of an enthusiasm, religious, his- 
torical, artistic, which is one of the undoubted gains of our time. Yet we 
think that if the present treatment of them be continued, our descendants will 
find them useless for study and chilling to enthusiasm. We think that those 
fifty years of knowledge and attention have done more for their destruction 
than all the foregoing centuries of revolution, violence, and contempt. 

It is for all these buildings, therefore, of all times and styles, that we 
plead, and call upon those who have to deal with them to put Protection in 
the place of Restoration .... to resist all tampering with either the fabric 
or ornament of the building as it stands ; if it has become inconvenient for 
its present use, to raise another building rather than alter or enlarge the 
old one ; in fine, to treat our ancient buildings as monuments of a bygone 
age, created by bygone manners, that modern art cannot meddle with with- 
out destroying. 

Referring to a later utterance, of 1892, Mr. Mackail says further : 
" This has had little public circulation, but gives his best literary quali- 
ties, his power of lucid statement, his immense and easily wielded 
knowledge of architecture and history, his earnestness, his humor, and 
his mastery of biting phrase, with a perfection that is hardly equaled 
elsewhere. This was the paper on Westminster Abbey, written by him 
for the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. Its immediate 
occasion was a proposal then being discussed for the ' complete restora- 
tion ' of the interior of the abbey. This proposal was one the mere 
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mention of which roused him into fury." " It may seem strange," 
Morris here writes, " that whereas we can give some distinguished name 
as the author of almost every injury it has received, the authors of 
this great epic itself have left no names behind them. For, indeed, it 
is the work of no one man, but of the people of southeastern England. 
It was the work of the inseparable will of a body of men, who worked, 
as they lived, because they could no otherwise, and unless you can 
bring these men back from the dead, you cannot ' restore ' one verse of 
their epic." 

3. Regarding the conduct of his business there are new assertions 
made and interesting anecdotes given. In Vol. I, p. 150, is printed 
much of the first circular issued by the firm of "Morris, Marshall, 
Faulkner & Co., Fine Art Workmen in Painting, Carving, Furniture, 
and the Metals." It contains pertinent paragraphs, and concludes 
with these words : " It is believed that good decoration, involving 
rather the luxury of taste than the luxury of costliness, will be found 
to be much less expensive than is generally supposed." 

At the opening of the Merton workshops in 1881, the circular 
issued is written of with some fullness by the biographer, and gives 
data regarding times when Morris' business suffered (?) in conflict 
with his rigid practices in the "protection of ancient buildings." 
" When Dean Stanley asked him to execute a window for Westminster 
Abbey, and upon his refusal cited the Vyner window in Christ Church 
as a precedent, Morris replied that even that window, the excellence of 
which as a piece of modern work he did not affect to deny, was an 
intruder where it stood, and alien in character and sentiment from the 

building in which it was placed In accordance with Morris' 

theory, he laid down a self-denying ordinance with regard to supply- 
ing painted windows for ancient buildings — self-denying, doubly, 
because not only did the resolution injure, and for a time cripple, this 
branch of the business, but because the result in three cases out of four 
was simply that the owner or guardians of the mediaeval building went 
somewhere else, and the window was filled with glass as much inferior 
to his in color and design as it was alien from the spirit of the Middle 

Ages By abstaining himself, however, he hoped to set an 

example that others might gradually follow, and perhaps his action has 
not been wholly without effect." 

Regarding the question of his own genius being altogether the 
cause of his general business success, " Morris always insisted it would 
have worked just as well and with much greater certainty, if instead of 
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the solitary man of genius at the head of the work there had been a 

living inherited tradition throughout the workshop He carried 

on his business as a manufacturer, not because he wished to make 
money, but because he wished to make the things he manufactured. 
In every manual art which he touched he was a skilled expert ; in the 
art of money-making he remained to the end an amateur. Through- 
out he regarded material with the eye of the artist, and labor with the 
eye of a fellow-laborer." 

Many paragraphs indicate the growth of his influence, some words 
of which may be cited. Mr. Mackail writes : 

About Morris himself a group of artists and craftsmen were gathering 
who, without following his principles to their logical issues in joining any 
socialist organization, were profoundly permeated with his ideas on the most 
fruitful side, that of the regeneration, by continued and combined individual 

effort, of the decaying arts of life This group of craftsmen were drawn 

together from many different quarters, and worked in very various methods ; 
but, each in his own sphere, all alike consciously aimed at a renaissance of 
the decorative arts, which should act at once through and toward more 
humanized conditions of life, both for the worker and for those for whom he 
worked. 

4. Regarding the three years of his life in which he entered most 
actively into spreading the social views he held, both before and after 
the propagandist period, many enlightening pages are written. Of the 
year 1877, in connection with the outcome of active interest in the 
Eastern Question, the biographer writes : 

When the crisis in the East was fairly past, it left Morris thoroughly in 
touch with the Radical leaders of the working class in London, and well 
acquainted with the social and economic ideas, which, under the influence of 
widening education and of the international movement among the working 
classes, were beginning to transform their political creed from an individualist 
Radicalism into a more or less definite doctrine of State Socialism." 

Of a letter written that year it is noted : " There is the old keen eye 
for scenery, but there is also a new tone, that of the social observer, 
one might almost say the political theorist." 

When on the point of leaving Kelmscott Manor for the city in the 
fall of 1880, he writes : 

I can't pretend not to feel being out of this house and its surroundings as 
a great loss. I have more than ever at my heart the importance of people 
living in beautiful places ; I mean the sort of beauty which would be attain- 
able by all, if people could but begin to long for it. I do most earnestly 
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desire that something more startling could be done than mere constant pri- 
vate grumbling and occasional public speaking to lift the standard of revolt 
against the sordidness which people are so stupid as to think necessary. 

The progress of his mind toward active socialism during these two years 
is recorded in the private letters when he sets down his thoughts or his belief 
from one day to another with complete transparency. Through many fluctu- 
ations of mood, one may trace a gradual advance. Some people, even among 
those who knew him well, thought of his socialism as a sudden and unaccount- 
able aberration ; or, at all events, fancied it a movement into which he flung 
himself in a sudden fit of enthusiasm, without having thought the matter Out, 
and acting on a rash impulse. How much this is the reverse of the truth 
becomes plain when one traces the long struggle, the deep brooding, through 
which he arrived at his final attitude, and notes the distaste and reluctance 
which he often felt for the new movement, which at other moments shone 
out to him as the hope of the world. 

Another of his statements in this year is : " All political change seems 
to me useful now in making it possible to get the social one." Further 
on, while giving the chronicle of 1882, Mr. Mackail notes : 

While it is true to say that during these months Morris was moving 
toward socialism, it would also be true to say that socialism was moving 
toward him. 

Noting the authors who had educated him and moved him in those 
days, the biographer says : 

More's Utopia had no inconsiderable influence over him ; much more, 
it seems, than the professedly socialistic treatises — Marx' Capital, Wallace's 
Land Nationalization, and the like, which he had been rather dispiritedly 
ploughing through. Socialists more versed in economic theory than himself 
were inclined to accuse him of sentimentalism, and in this, as in other spheres 
of activity, the demands of the romantic imagination were as imperious in 
him as ever. 

After recounting his most energetic work in writing and speaking 
for the cause for three successive years, his relinquishing some of these 
active duties is spoken of thus : 

His principles had changed little when he became'a declared socialist ; they 
changed even less now. He held as strongly as ever that education toward 
revolution was the end to be steadily pursued. But the terms " education " 
and " revolution " had begun to shift and enlarge their meaning. As the strain 
of an excessive concentration on a single task relaxed, the joy of work returned 
in a fuller measure. " It is right and necessary" — such was the claim he had 
made consistently from the first on behalf of human life — " that all men 
should have work of itself pleasant to do ; nay, more, work done without 
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pleasure is, however one may turn it, not real work at all, but useless and 
degrading toil." The educational, no less than the creative, work which he 
did in the latter years of his life resumed the pleasurable quality, which for 
a time, under the compulsion of what seemed an overpowering duty, had been 
almost beaten out of it. 

5. "As to poetry," he writes in October, 1879, "I don't know, I 
don't know. The verse would come easy enough if I had only a sub- 
ject which would fill my heart and mind." Then followed most of 
the social writings, which are more numerous than one at first thought 
reckons. The list, fairly complete, runs as follows : Dream of John 
Ball ; Editorials for the Commonweal ; News from Nowhere; Socialism, 
Its Growth and Outcome; Art and Socialism; Signs of Change; Hopes 
and Fears for Art ; Chants for Socialists ; The Tables Turned ; Pilgrims 
of Hope; Poems by the Way. Here I may refer to the index of the 
biography, which is generally good and complete, but lacking in failing 
to refer adequately to Morris' own writings. 

Regarding different social writings, some of his biographer's words 
follow : 

At a meeting held at Exeter Hall on the 1 6th of January, 1877, Morris 
appeared for the first time as a writer of political verse. " Wake, London 
Lads," a stirring ballad written by him for the occasion, was distributed in 
the hall, and sung with much enthusiasm. 

The Dream of John Ball is spoken of as "the flower of his prose 
romances, the work into which he put his most exquisite descriptions 
and his deepest thoughts on human life." This was first published in 
the Commonweal, 1886-7. 

Of the year 1890 Mr. Mackail writes : 

With infinite patience Morris continued for some time yet to meet the 
demand made on his purse to meet the expense of the Commonweal ; 
and it was after his removal from the editorship that he contributed to it the 
successive chapters of his romance News from Nowhere. In the last chap- 
ter of this Morris showed he had "read the influences" of his beautiful 
Kelmscott Manor "in its entirety, clearly." 

It is a curious fact that this slightly constructed and essentially insular 
romance \News from Nowhere\ has, as a socialist pamphlet, been translated 
into French, German, and Italian, and has probably been more read in foreign 

countries than any of his more important works in prose or verse The 

immediate occasion which led Morris to put into a connected form those 
dreams of an idyllic future in which his mind was constantly hovering was no 
doubt the prodigious vogue which had been obtained the year before by an 
American Utopia — Mr. Bellamy's once celebrated Looking Backward. The 
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refined rusticity of News from Nowhere is in studied contrast to the apotheosis 
of machinery and the glorification of the life of large towns in the American 
book ; and is perhaps somewhat exaggerated in its reaction from that picture 
of a world in which the phalanstere of Fourier seems to have swollen to 
delirious proportions, and state socialism has resulted in a monstrous and 
almost incredible centralization. 

Indeed, a merely material earthly paradise was always a thing Morris 
regarded with a feeling little removed from disgust. That ideal organization 
of life in which the names of rich and poor should disappear in a common 
well-being was in itself to him a mere body of which art, as the single high 
source of pleasure, was the informing soul. 

" Mr. Bellamy worries himself unnecessarily," he had said in an article in 
the Commonweal on this very work and its ideas, in June, 1889, " in seeking, 
with obvious failure, some incentive to labor to replace the fear of starvation, 
which is at present our only one ; whereas it cannot be too often repeated 
that the true incentive to useful and happy labor is, and must be, pleasure in 
the work itself." That single sentence contains the sum of his belief in poli- 
tics, in economics, in art. 

Mr. Mackail has admirably related " the rare instance of a man who, 
without ever once swerving from truth or duty, knew what he liked and 
did what he liked all his life long." 

Rho Fisk Zueblin. 



Annals de I'lnstitut International de Sociologie. Tome V, contenant 
les travaux de l'annee 1898. By V. Graw and O. Bri6re. 
Paris, 1899. Pp. 511. 

This publication is becoming an annual, whether the body whose 
transactions it was primarily intended to report holds a session or not. 
The contents of the present number are as follows : 

" Plan de la sociologie," G. de Azcarate ; " L'induction en socio- 
logie," Rene Worms ; " La theorie organique des societes : defense 
de l'organicisme," J. Novicow; " La personnalit6 libre," C. N. Starcke ; 
" Du droit penal repressif ou droit penal preventif," Pedro Dorado ; 
" La vengeance privee," Raoul de la Grasserie ; "Sur le droit de coali- 
tion," Albert Jaffe ; " Formation et evolution du langage," Charles M. 
Limousin ; " L'adaptation est-elle la loi derniere de Involution 
humaine ? " F. Puglia. 

The first three and the last of these papers are of special interest 
to the general sociologist. Professor Azcarate makes a commendable 
attempt to outline the scope of sociology. The result falls short of 



